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SOME OF THE BEGINNINGS 


WESTCHES MR COUNTY HISTORY. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, AT WHITE PLAINS, ON THE 28TIL OF OCTOBER, 15890, 
BY EX-GOVERNOR ALONZO B, CORNELL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Organized for the purpose of investigating and establishing a_trust- 
worthy record of the history of Westchester County, it is appropriate 
that your Society should obtain, from the best available sources, infor- 
mation relative to its earliest occupation and improvement by the people 
who converted it from a savage wilderness into a prosperous and thriving 
community. From the very beginning of its history as a white settle- 
ment, this county has been the home of many families whose names 
have obtained good record in the annals of both the State and nation. 
The mere repetition of the names of those entitled to mention within 
the scope suggested would occupy too much time and space for such an 
occasion as this. The names of the first settler Bronck, of Van der 
Donk, Van Cortlandt, De Lancey, Phillipse, Jay, and lately Irving, have 
for many generations been identified with this county. It is believed, 
however, and the opinion is now expressed with confidence, that Thomas 
Cornell was the earliest settler in Westchester County whose descendants 
have been continually identified with this community, and some of them 
are still residents in good esteem among you. 

The only earlier white settlement in Westchester County of which 
there is trustworthy account, was that of Jonas Bronck, who in 1637 
made the first recorded acquisition of Indian territory for private occu- 
pation north of the Harlem River and within the limits of what is now 
Westchester County. He purchased of the Indians five hundred acres 
on the north shore of Long Island Sound, between the Harlem and 
Bronx Rivers. The Bronx is still designated by his name, though care- 
lessly corrupted tn its orthography. The land thus acquired embraced 
within its borders what became more than half a century later the Manor 
of Morrisania and what are now known as Hunt’s Point, Port Morris, 
Melrose and Mott Haven. It is a portion of the Twenty-third Ward of 
the City of New York, and is occupied by nearly 100,000 population, 
which is rapidly increasing in numbers. Mr. Bronck was a Dutch gentle- 
man, perhaps of Swedish extraction, of some fortune. He erected on 
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this estate a residence built of stone and covered with tile brought from 
Europe. He also constructed convenient farm buildings, cultivated his 


land, and lived on amicable terms with his savage neighbors until his 
death, which occurred there in 1643. He is believed to have been the 
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“MAP OF CORNELL'S NECK, AND SOME OF ITS SURROUNDINGS, IN 1890.” 


first white man who lived on his own land in all the territory of what is 

now Westchester County after the advent of Hendrick Hudson. 
Adjacent to the Bronck farm on the east, and separated from it only 

by the mouth of the Bronx River, is a neck of land fronting about two 
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miles on Long Island Sound, from the Bronx River to Westchester Creck, 
formerly and even still known as Cornell’s Neck, and extending back two 
miles or more from the Sound to the neighborhood of the great Catholic 
Protectory buildings, at the westerly edge of the present village of 
Westchester. This fine estate was, undér patent datcd July 26, 1646, 
granted by Governor William Nicft to Thomas Cornell, who, in 1642, 
four years before this date, had made an earlier settlement on what is 
now known as Throgg’s Neck. Thomas Cornell’s first settlement in 1642 
in what is now Westchester County was, therefore, four years prior to that 
of Adrian Van der Donck at Yonkers in 1646; thirty-five years before 
Col. Stephanus Van Cortlandt, in 1677, obtained from Governor Andross 
permission to make his first purchase of lands from the Indians in West- 
chester County ; nearly forty years earlier than the: first acquisition of 
Westchester lands by Frederick Phillipse within the present towns of 
Greenburgh and Mount Pleasant in 1681, and thirty years before his first 
interest in Yonkers in 1672, and fifteen years before the great-grand father 
of the illustrious George Washington first settled in Virginia in 1657. 

Thomas Cornell, from whom Cornell’s Neck takes its name, had been 
half a dozen years in Massachusetts and Khode Island, and was well on 
in middle age when, in 1642, he arrived in New Amsterdam to take up 
his residence among the Dutch. Te had emigrated from Essex, England, 
to Massachusetts about 1636, bringing with him his wife, Rebecca Briggs, 
and several children, some of whom were already nearly or quite grown. 
Thomas Cornell himself was born about. 1595, of an ancient [Enelish 
family, of which the name was originally written Cornwell, as it is. still 
written by most of the English branches, and also by some of the de- 
scendants of Thomas Cornell in this country.* 

It is not proposed here to go behind the original immigrant, Thomas 
Cornell or Cornwell. Whatever may have been the rank of any of his 
ancestors, the immigrant himself was of a yeoman branch, not lacking in 
diligence and enterprise, and he maintained a good standing among his 
fellow yeomen. 

Thomas Cornell was in Boston six or eight years after the city was 
founded. It was voted at a town mecting in Boston on the 20th of Au- 

*«* The early English name was written Cornewell, and two generations before Thomas 
of Cornell’s Neck ‘ Richard Cornewell Citizen and Skynner of London ’—as it stands writ- 
ten in his will—who died in 1585, left a portion of the wealth he had made in hides to found 
and endow ‘a free grammar schole in New Woodstock, the town where I was born,’ and 
the school stands there yet near the handsome Church of Woodstock in Oxfordshire. Some 


of the English branches of the family still write the name Cornewell. Burke's ‘ Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain 


gives two branches, the senior one writing Cornewall and the 
other Cornwall. Burke's ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ adds a third branch, a tamily of 
Baronets in Hereford, who retain Cornewall, and Burke traces the lineage of the whole 
family up through the Barons of Burford to Richard de Cornewall, son of Richard, Earl of 
Cornewall, second son of King John, younger brother of Richard Cocur de Lion,’’—Schart's 
Westchester County, I., 675. 
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gust, 1638, that “ Thomas Cornell may buy Brother William Baulstone’s 
house and become an inhabitant.” Ife remained alter this a ycar or two 
in Boston, and ‘‘kept an Inn” there, in the house he had bought of 
William Baulstone, and apparently succeeding to Baulstone’s’ business, 
the General Court granting him the license on the 6th of September, 
1638. But he subsequently had controversies with the General Court 
about his sales of beer and of wine, and on June 6th, 1639, in settlement 
of the controversy, the town, still holding itself obliged to maintain an 
inn, undertook within a month to relieve Thomas Cornell of this duty, 
and to provide some one else to keep it, and meantime he was to sell off 
his stock on hand. 

Soon after this date he removed to Rhode Island, where many Boston 
settlers were following Roger Williams, and on the 4th of February, 
1641, a piece of meadow in Portsmouth was granted to Thomas Cornell, 
which he was to fence himself. A month later—16th of March, 1641— 
he was made freeman of the town, and soon after was made constable, 
an office then of much greater dignity than in these later days—the 
constable was a magistrate, and the chief officer of the town.* In 1642; 
Thomas Cornell, or more probably his eldest son Thomas, was made En- 
sign, and was reappointed in 1644, when we know Thomas Cornell, Se- 
nior, was in New Amsterdam. The younger Thomas Cornell remained 
in Portsmouth and became a prominent man there, holding many offices, 
and was in later times Deputy in the Legislature of the Province for 
several years. 


THOMAS CORNELL COMES TO NEW NETHERLAND. 


Thomas Cornell, Senior, in the autumn of 1642, came to New Amster- 
dam, and there is reason to believe that he was accompanied by Roger 
Williams and John Throckmorton. Governor Winthrop’s testimony 
seems to prove this. . 

About a year later the Governor reports “ Mr. Throckmorton and Mr. 
Cornell” established, with buildings and improvements and servants, on 
neighboring plantations under the Dutch. Vhe Dutch records testify 
that Throckmorton, for himself and associates, had petitioned as early 
as September, 1642, for license to settle among the Dutch. On the 2d 
of October, 1642, the local Dutch government granted him permission, 
with his associates.to the number of thirty-five families, to settle “ within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of their High Mightinesses, to reside there 
in peace and enjoy the same privileges as our other subjects, and be fa- 

*C, B. Moore, in N. Y, Gen. Rec., XV., 64. 


{ ‘The History of New England from 1630 to 1649, by John Winthrop, [sq., first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay, from his original MSS., with notes, &c., &c., by James Sav- 
age, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society,” II., 163, 


{ O’Caliaghan, I., 258—Albany Records, 1638-42. 
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vored in the full exercise of their religion,” at a distance of three Dutch 
miles, equivalent to about eleven English miles, from New Amsterdam.* 

No other application for license to settle in what is now Westchester 
County appears at this date; but about this time (1642-3) Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson, an estimable lady, whose want of orthodoxy had recently 
driven her from Massachusetts, finally brought her family and, apparently 
without asking license from the Dutch, settled among the Indians near 
the northern border of the larid granted to Throckmorton and his asso- 
ciates, and the little river on which she endeavored to establish her home 
is now called by her name. 

But Throckmorton and Cornell, after obtaining this general license to 
settle, made examination of the territory, and procured a survey and 
map, and agreed upon the boundaries of the desired tract, and on the 6th 
of July, 1643, Governor Kieft granted to John Throckmorton, for him- 
self and his associates, a tract of land in what is now the’ town of West- 
chester, “containing as follows: Along the East River of the New 
Netherland, extending from the point” (where Fort Schuyler now 
stands) “half a mile”? (Dutch, about two English miles), ‘ which piece 
of land aforesaid is surrounded on one side by a little River” (West- 
chester Creek), “and on the other side by a great Kill” (East River), 
“which River and Kill at high water meet each other and surround said 
land, as will more clearly appear by a map of the same, which has been 
made and marked off by the surveyor.’’} 

This description includes the whole of what we, in abbreviation of 
Throckmorton’s name, now call Throgg’s Neck, extending north to the 
low land where the head waters of Westchester Creek (the “ little River ’’) 
approach the Sound (the “Great Kill’), near the mouth of Ifutchinson’s 
River, as we call it now, onthe upper shores of Pelham Bay. 

We thus find John Throckmorton and Thomas Cornell in New Neth- 
erland and New Amsterdam in the winter of 1642-3. 

We have the testimony of contemporary history that Koger Williams, 
founder of Rhode Island, was also in New Netherland and New Amster- 
dam in the winter of 1642-3. And we know that the families of Wil- 
liams and Throckmorton had long been intimate. They came together 
from england, sailing with their wives and families from Bristol, in the 
ship Lion, on the tst day of December, 1630, arriving in Boston on the 
5th day of February, 1631.{ e 

Throckmorton, with his wife, had early joined Williams in Rhode 
Island, and was one of his most efficient supporters, and with Codding- 

* O'Callaghan, I., 258—Albany Records, 1638-42. 

| Albany Records, G. G., 98—/d., 173-4. 

| ‘'1630, February 5.. The ship Lyon, Wm, Pierce, Master, arrived at Nantasket. She 
brought Mr. Williams (a Godly minister) with his wife, Mr. Throckmorton x * * 
and others, with their wives and children, about twenty persons, and about two hundred , 
tons of goods. She set sail from Bristol December 1. She had a very tempestuous 
voyage.” —Winthrop, I., 4o. 
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ton, who was afterwards made the first Governor, and many others, 
united in organizing an independent government in the new settlement. 
But this self-created government was not willingly recognized by the 
other Colonies, whose rights were founded on Royal Charters. 

Boston had not yet adopted the theory that governments “ derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” and it was there- 
fore finally decided by the local self-constituted government of Khode 
Island in 1642 that Roger Williams should go to England and obtain a 
Royal Charter for his colony. He could not sail from Boston, because 
he was banished from Massachusetts, and hence he went to the more tol- 
erant Dutch of the New Netherland, and sought a ship in New Amster- 
dam, at the same time that John Throckmorton and Thomas Cornell 
were seeking a settlement there. It is, therefore, certain that Koger Wil- 
liams was with John Throckmorton and Thomas Cornell in New Nether- 
land in the winter of 1642-3, and it is on record that Roger Williams did 
not finally sail for Europe until June, 1643. 

And we have further record of Roger Williams in New Amsterdam 
during the winter before he sailed. A serious Indian war, although of 
short duration, was caused by Governor Kieft’s unwise attack upon two 
neighboring camps of Indians, on the night between the 25th and the 
20th of February, 1643; and in retaliation the Indians, within the follow- 
ing month or two, destroyed many of the white settlers outside of the 
city, and many of those who escaped fled panic stricken to New Amster- 
dam.* 

Writing of this Indian retaliation, and of the consequent sufferings of 
the settlers, Roger Williams says ; 

‘* Mine eyes saw the flames of their towns, the frights and hurries of 
men, women and children, and the present removal of all that could to 
Holland.sy (Rod. Hist.@oll-T11., 166.) 

Governor Winthrop, referring to this brief but destructive war, says : 
“The Indians on Long Island took part with their neighbors on the 
main f 4 * and fell to burning the Dutch homes. But 
then, by the mediation of Mr. Williams, who was then there to go in a 
Dutch ship to England, were pacified, and peace re-established between 
the Dutch and them.”—(Winthrop, II., 117.) 

This peace was settled with Governor Kieft on the 22d of April, 1643. 
It was not, however, to be of long continuance, but the Indians, as well 
as the Dutch, desired to begin their spring planting. It seems certain 
that, after peace was thus re-established, Throckmorton and Cornell, and 


* O'Callaghan (I., 267) quotes Kieft’s commission, dated 25th of February, 1643, to Ma- 
ryn Adriensen ‘‘to attack a party of savages skulking behind Corlear’s Hook, and act with 
_ them in every such way as he shall deem proper.”” Winthrop evidently refers to this com- 
mission when he says, using, according to Dutch custom, the Captain's first name: ‘‘ One 
Marine, a Dutch Captain, obtained from the Governor a commission to kill as many as he 


could.” —(Winthrop If., 117.) 
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1643 | MRS. ANNE HUTCILINSON. 11 


perhaps Mrs. Hutchinson, were pushing their improvements, the first ever 
made by white settlers in what is now the town of Westchester or of 
Pelham, the first settlements after those of Bronck in 1638, in what after- 
ward became the County of Westchester. There is also rcason to be- 
lieve that Roger Williams, when not with Throckmorton and Cornell in 
the spring of 1643, or with the other English settlers, was talking with 
the Dutch. We know that Williams was a trained scholar, able to con- 
verse with the Indians and with the Dutch. LKeferring to these events 
some years later (12th of July, 1654), he says that in former times ‘ it 
had pleased the Lord to call him to practice Dutch;” and during the 
summer of 1643, when on his voyage to England, he wrote a “ Key to 
the Indian language.” 

But there is no record that Thomas Cornell acquired much fluency in 
Dutch, although no doubt some of his children did so. For here come 
in social events in the infant Dutch city in which the Cornell family were 
concerned, and ultimately Cornell’s Neck and Westchester County his- 
tory. We have record of two of Thomas Cornell’s daughters who were 
with him at this time in New Amsterdam, and who subsequently in- 
herited his estate in Westchester—Sarah and Rebecca Cornell. In the 
month of June, 1643, they witnessed the departure of Koger Williams 
for Europe, and no doubt John Throckmorton and other friends, both 
English and Dutch, saw him on board his ship. 

One of the young Englishmen with whom Thomas Cornell’s daughters 
ripened their acquaintance in the Dutch colony of New Netherland was 
Thomas Willett of Bristol, England. This Thomas Willett of Bristol 
was probably of the same family with Captain Thomas Willett of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., who at that same time was building up a_ profitable trade 
with New Amsterdam, and who, twenty-two years later, was the first 
English Mayor of New York. Bu. the Captain Thomas Willett of 
Plymouth had been married since 1636, and the Thomas Willett of Bris- 
tol was, in 16043, making love to Thomas Cornell's eldest daughter, Sarah. 
The marriage record of the Dutch Church of New Amsterdam, the only 
church in the city, in the year 1643, contains eight entries, the sixth of 
which, translated into [english, reads that 

“On the ist of September, 1643, were marricd, Thomas Willett, pre- 
viously unmarried, of Bristol, England, and Sarah Cornell, not before 
married, of Essex, England.” 

None of the marriage records give the names of the parents, but we 
know that this Sarah (Cornell) Willett subsequently inherited Cornell's 
Neck, as the daughter of Thomas Cornell ; and it is because her children 
and her grandchildren were prominent in Westchester County for more 
than a century that this special mention is now made of her. We know 
that her eldest son, William Willett, lived and died on Cornell’s Neck; 
but whatever visits she may have made to the Neck, there is no record 
that she herself ever made her home there. She remained in the city, 
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where her husband was in business, and escaped the dangers of an isolated 
habitation surrounded by Indians. 

Sarah Cornell’s marriage with Thomas Willett seems to have been ac- 
complished on the eve of another Indian war. She was married on tlre 
ist of September, and under date of September, 16043, Governor Win- 
throp writes: 

“The Indians near the Dutch having killed fifteen men, as is before 
related, proceded on and began to set upon the English who dwelt under 
the Dutch. They came to Mrs. Hutchinson, in way of friendly neigh- 
borhood as they had been accustomed, and taking their opportunity they 
killed her and Mr. Collins, her son-in-law (who had been kept in prison 
in Boston, as is before related), and all her family, and such of Mr. 
Throckmorton’s and Mr. Cornell’s families as were at home, in all six- 
teen, and put their cattle into their barns and burned them. By a good 
Providence of God there was a boat came to them, the same instant, to 
which some of the women and children fled, and so were saved; but two 
of the boatmen going to the houses were shot and killed.”* 

Governor Winthrop seems to place Mrs. Ifutchinson and John Throck- 
morton and Thomas Cornell in one group, for they were not only situ- 
ated within a mile or two of each other, but, in the Governor's orthodox 
view—for he was staunch in Massachusetts orthodoxy—Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson and the Rhode Island seceders were alike unsound. And he 
gocs on to say: 

“These people had cast off ordinances and churches, and now, at last, 
their own people, and for larger accommodations had subjected them- 
selves to the Dutch, and dwelt scatteringly near a mile asunder.” 

This record from Governor Winthrop shows that Throckmorton and 
Cornell had already made considerable progress with their improvements 
on Throgg’s Neck, and also indicates something of surrounding circum- 
stances and perils. And it also implies that at this time neither of them 
was on his plantation. Thomas Cornell was apparently in New Amster- 
dam with his family, or at any rate with some of his children, and instead 
of attempting to restore ins plantation and to rebuild on Throgg’s Neck 
what had been destroyed by the Indians, he made application to the 
Governor. for a new grant directly to himself. He asked for an adjacent 
tract fronting on the Sound and west of that of Throckmorton, from 
which it was only separated on the shore by the mouth of Westchester 
Creek. 

GRANT OF CORNELL’S NECK. 


These references to contemporary events show the local situation at 
this date, and bring into view the [english colony in the Dutch city at 
the time when Thomas Cornell made one of the beginnings of West- 
chester County history. 


* Winthrop’s New England, II., 163. 
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It will be noted that at this date (1644-5) the grant to Throckmorton 
of 1643, and the one earlier grant to Jonas Bronck of 1637, were the only 
private grants of land so far as we have any record in all the territory 
which we now call Westchester County. The next or third grant was 
that of 26th of July, 1646, to Thomas Cornell, of what has since been 
called Cornell’s Neck; unless possibly that of Adrian Van der Donck of 
what we now call Yonkers, which was made also in 1646, may have pre- 
ceded it bya few days, but the exact date of the grant to Van der Donck 
is not known. This grant to Thomas Cornell was made nearly four 
years after his first coming to New Amsterdam with John Throckmorton 
and Roger Williams. 

All titles to land on Cornell’s Neck are still traced back to this grant 
of Governor Kieft to Thomas Cornell in 1646. The description in the 
grant is rather blind, but it was no doubt understood at the time, and 
the confirmation, twenty years later, by the first English Governor, 
Nicolls, to William Willett, the grandson of Thomas Cornell, cures any 
defect in description.* 

None of the improvements made on this estate by Thomas Cornell now 
remain, but we know that improvements were made, and that buildings 
were erected ; for in September, 1665, several years after the date of the 

* PRANSLALTION OF GOVERNOR KIEFT’S PATENT OF CORNELL'S NECK, 1646, 

‘We, William Kieft ; Director General, and the Council, in behalf of the High and Mighty 
Lords, the States General of the United Netherlands, the Prince of Orange and the Noble 
Lords the Managers of the Incorporated West India Company, in New Netherlands resid- 
ing, by these presents do publish and declare that We, on this day, the date underwritten, 
have given and granted unto Tomas Coornal a certain piece of land lying on the East River, 
beginning from the Kill of Bronck’s land, East South East along the River, extending about 
half a Dutch Mile from the River till to a litthke Creek over the Valley (Marsh) which runs 
back around this land, with the express condition and terms that the said Tomas Coornel, 
or they who to his action hereafter may succeed, the Noble Lords and Managers aforesaid 
shall acknowledge as their Lords and Patroons, under the Sovereignty of the High and 
Mighty Lords the States General; and unto their Director and Council here, shall in all 
things be conformed, as all good citizens are in duty bound. Provided, also, that he shall 
be furthermore subject to all such burdens and imposts as by their Noble Lords already 
have been enacted, or such as hereafter may yet be enacted, Constituting over the same 
the aforesaid Tomas Cornel in our stead, in the real and actual possession of the aforesaid 
piece of land, giving him by these presents the full might, authority and special license, 
the aforesaid piece to enter, cultivate, inhabit and occupy in like manner as he may lawfully 
do with others his patrimonial lands and effects, without our, the grantors, in the quality 
as aforesaid, thercunto any longer, having, reserving or saving any part, action or control 
whatever; but to the behoof as aforesaid, from all desisting from this time and forever 
more, promising furthermore this their Transport, firmly, inviolably and irrevocably to 
maintain, fulfll and execute ; and furthermore to do all that in equity we are bound to do, 
without fraud or deccit, these presents are by us undersigned and confirmed with our scal 
of red wax here underneath suspended. Done in the Fort Amsterdam, in New Netherland, 
this 26th July, A. D., 1646. Willem Kieft. 

By order of the Noble Lords, the Director-General and the Council of New Netherland, 

Cornelis Van Ticnhoven, Secy. 


—(Translation of book of Dutch Patents, G, G., 1630 to 1649, page 351.) 
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grant, Thomas Cornell's daughter Sarah testified that her father, after 
acquiring this land by a “ patent from the Dutch Governor Wicft,” and 


ae 


while lawfully in possession of it, ‘* was at considcrable changes in build- 


ing, 
Thomas Cornell was driven off the said land by the barbarous violence 


manuring and planting the same, and that after some years the said 


of the Indians, who burnt his house and goods and destroyed his cattle.” 
—(Albany Assize Record, page 15.) The isolated situation of Cornell's 
Neck exposed it to Indian depredations when the more settled neighbor- 
hood of New Amsterdam was comparatively safe. And we may infer 
from the above testimony of his daughter that after this second destruc- 
tion of his plantations there would be some delay before making a third 
attempt. 

Thomas Cornell at length returned to Portsmouth, R. I. We find a 
record of him there as serving on a Coroner’s jury in 1653, and as Com- 
missioner in 1654. 

He died and was buried in Portsmouth in 1655, after having held his 
estate of Cornell’s Neck only nine years. Adrian Van der Donck, the 
first Patroon of Yonkers, died the same or the previous year, having 
owned his estate there nearly the same length of time. But Van der 
Donck’s estate soon passed out of his family as well as out of his name,t 
while Cornell’s Neck remained in the descendants of Thomas Cornell's 
daughter Sarah for more than a hundred years. 


THOMAS CORNELL'S DESCENDANTS. 
Thomas Cornell of Cornell’s Neck had five sons and four daughters. 


Ilis sons were: 
i. Thomas, of Portsmouth, Rk. I., above mentioned. 


NO 


Richard, of Rockaway, Loug Island, where he maintained an hon- 
orable position for many years. He was in Flushing before 
1655;{ was deputy to the Convention of 1665; was Justice of 
the Peace in Flushing as early as 1666, and had an estate at 
Little Neck, whence, in 1685, he removed to Rockaway, where 
he died in 1694. He has many descendants. 

. Joshua, who settled in Dartmouth, where his mother deeded him 
land in 1663. 
4. Samuel, also of Dartmouth, and his mother deeded him land 


we 


there in 1669. Tle also has many descendants. 

5. John, of Cowneck, Long Island, who settled first at Dartmouth, 
and thence, to escape the dangers of King Philip’s war, re- 
moved to Hempstead, Long Island, where Governor Andros 


* J. O. Austin, page 55. 
{ But his tithe, Jonkheer, Anglicized Yonkers, is still retained. 


{John Bowne’s account book. 
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eranted him land, in 1676, near Sands’ Point, where some of his 
descendants still reside. Many are also in Westchester. 
Thomas Cornell's four daughters were : 

1. Sarah, who came to New Amsterdam with her father, and there, 
as above mentioned, married first, in 1643, Thomas Willett, of 
Bristol, England, who died in, 1645, and she married, second, in 
1047, Charles Bridges. Ter children and her grandchildren, as 
already stated, inherited and occupied her father’s estate of 
Cornell’s Neck for more than a hundred years. 

2. Rebecca, who also came with her. father to New Amsterdam ; 
there married, in 1647, George Woolsey. 

3. Ann, who married Thomas Kent, and her mother deeded them 
ten acres of land, in 1650. 

4. Elizabeth, who, in 1661, married Christopher Almy, son of Wiul- 
liam Almy, the founder of the numerous Almy family of Khode 
Island, 


One account gives Thomas Cornell also another son, William, and a 
daughter, Mary. 

The descendants of these children of Thomas Cornell are numerous in 
many parts of the world, and there seems to be reason to believe that all 
of the name of Cornell.or of Cornwell now in this country are descended 
from this Thomas Cornell of Cornell’s Neck. 

After Thomas Cornell’s death in 1655, his widow, Rebecca Briggs, re- 
mained with some of her children in Portsmouth, R. [., but at least two 
of her daughters, Sarah and Rebecca, and one or two of her sons, re- 
mained in the Dutch settlements, and Sarah testified in 1665 that her 
mother, “ the Widow Cornell, was left sole executrix of the last will and 
testament of her husband, Thomas Cornell, deceased, and as such ex- 
ecutrix she conveyed Cornell’s Neck to her two daughters, Sarah and 
Rebecca. Rebecca subsequently conveyed her interest in it to her sister 
Sarah, who thus became the sole owner of Cornell’s Neck. 

Sarah (Cornell) Willett had two sons, each of whom successively was 
the owner of Cornell’s Neck. Her eldest son, William Willett, accord- 
ing tothe record of the Dutch Church of New Amsterdam, was there 
baptized on the 27th of June, 1644, Governor Nicft being one of the 
sponsors, This baby, William Willett, grandson of Thomas Cornell, be- 
came the owner of Cornell’s Neck in 1667, when he was twenty-three 
years old, and he died there a bachelor in 1701, at the age of fifty-seven. 
The second son, Thomas Willett, was baptized in the Dutch Church of 
New Amsterdam on the 26th of November, 1645. But this child never 
knew his father, as the elder Thomas Willett died about the time of baby 


ff Thomas’ birth, leaving the widow some property and two young children 
/ to care for. She proved to be an attractive widow, and was compelled 


to appeal to the local court for protection from disagreeable attentions. 
On the rith of August, 1647, John Dolling 


g, one of her admirers, was or- 
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dered by the court not to visit nor to trouble Sarah Willett. A little 
later she found more efficient protection in Charles Bridges, an lenglish- 
man long esteemed among the Dutch of New Amsterdam, whom she 
married on the 3d of November, 1647. His Dutch neighbors had trans- 
lated his name into Carel Ver Brugge, and under this name he was made 
English Secretary for the Province by Governor Stuyvesant in 1652 ; 
was in the Governor’s Council, and was Military Commissary in 1660. 
Ie had no children of his own, but he seems to have been a kind pro- 
tector to his Willett stepchildren and a good husband to their mother. 

After the English occupation of the New Netherland, in 1664, Thomas 
Pell of Pelham attempted to seize Cornell’s Neck, claiming it under his 
English license from Connecticut, and alleging that the Dutch occupation 
was never legal. But Charles Bridges and Sarah his wife defended her 
inheritance in the courts, and showed how the land had been granted to 
her father, and that even the Governor under the King of England, in 
the articles of capitulation, had confirmed all grants made by the Dutch, 
and the Court now confirmed the title in Sarah Bridges under her father, 
Thomas Cornell’s title, and on this a new patent was issued by Governor 
Nicolls at Sarah Bridges’ request, on the 15th of April, 1667, confirming 
the whole of Cornell’s Neck in her eldest son, William Willett. He took 
possession as already stated, and lived and died there, unmarried, thirty- 
four years after the patent to himself, and fifty-five years after the Dutch 
patent to his grandfather, Thomas Cornell. Having no children, William 
Willett had with him on the Neck his nephew and namesake, a younger 
William Willett, the son of his brother Thomas, who at this time had 
become the distinguished Colonel Thomas Willett of Flushing. When 
Governor Fletcher, in 1696, granted the charter making Westchester a 
Borough town, with a right to send a member to the Provincial Assem- 
bly, and governed by a Mayor anc six Aldermen, ‘f William Willet, gen- 
tleman,” was created one of the Aldermen by the Charter, and Coloncl 
Caleb Heathcote Mayor. This is quoted as showing that Thomas Cor- 
nell’s grandson, William Willett, was then living on the estate. 

Charles and Sarah Bridges had removed to Ilushing some years before 
this time, while the Willett children were quite young, and, contemplat- 
ing the giving of the Cornell’s Neck property to William, the eldest son, 
they provided an estate for Thomas, the younger, at Flushing. The 
younger son, Thomas Willett, proved to be a man of much greater force 
than his elder brother William, and as he, too, was agrandson of Thomas 
Cornell, and inherited and was at one time the owner of Cornell's Neck, 
a word should be said of him. He began early to make his mark in local 
affairs. We find him first (1673) named as Lieutenant Willett in the 
militia, and then a little later (16085) Major Willett, and soon after Colonel 
Willett, commanding the militia of Queens County, with an efficiency 
for which he was at one time publicly thanked by the Governor, and 
which under him became the most numerous regiment in the Province. 
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And in political office he became still more prominent. At the ave of 
thirty-one, in 1676, he was Sheriff of Yorkshire, which included Long 
Island, Westchester County and Staten Island. In 1679 he was one of 
the Justices of the Peace. Hewas Sheriff of Queens County when that 
County was first erected in 1683; was in the Governor’s Council from 
16090 to 1697, where’ he sat with Colonel Stephen Van Cortlandt, .red- 


‘erick Phillipse, Colonel Caleb Heathcote, and other magnates of the 


Province. Colonel Thomas Willett was subsequently Judge of Queens 
County, from 1702 to 1710, when he attained the age of sixty-five years, 
and retired from public affairs, but lived in dignity and affluence at 
Flushing until his death in September, 1722, at the age of seventy-cight. 
During the last twelve years of his life, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his eldest son William, of Cornell’s Neck, sitting continuously in the 


Provincial Assembly for Westchester County, while at the same time his 


second son, Thomas Willett, continuously represented the County of 
Queens. In order to distinguish the elder Thomas Willett from other 
members of the Willett family, several of whom were prominent during 
the times in which he lived, he is usually spoken of as Colonel Thomas 
Willett of Flushing, 

The military rank of Colonel seems to have been for a long time the 
highest known in the Province. Even the Colonial Governors were 
sometimes only Majors, as .Major Andros in 1674, and Major Ingoldsby 
in 1691. Brigadier Robert Hunter was Governor in 1710, and Admiral 
George Clinton in 1743; and finally, in 1762, the Governor was Major- 
General Robert Moncton (N. Y. Civil List, page 165). All these, how- 
ever, were In the British regular army. 

It will be remembered that, before 1700, Colonel Thomas Willett’s 
eldest son, William, was living with his uncle, whose name he bore, on 
Cornell’s Neck. Foras the elder William Willett, the brother of Colonel 
Thomas, was unmarricd, it was understood that after his death the es- 
tate should ultimately go to his nephew, the younger William. The 
elder William Willett died, as already mentioned, at his home on Cornell’s 
Neck, in 1701, and the Neck descended to his brother, Colonel Thomas 
Willett of Flushing. Colonel Thomas Willett was ambitious for his own 
sons. It was avowedly to give his son William the rank in the county 
of a large landowner living on his own acres that he now determined to 
convey to him his grandfather’s plantation of Cornell’s Neck. The deed 
is dated 28th of March, 1701. Colonel Thomas says that he makes the 
conveyance “Sas well in consideration of fatherly love and affection, and 
for the advancement and preferment of ye same William Willett, as for 
divers other good causes and lawful considerations.” The Neck had 
then been in the family for fifty-six years. 

The younger William, the eldest son of Colonel Thomas Willett of 
Flushing, was thus settled in dignity on the plantation of his great- 
grandfather Thomas Cornell. Ife was elected to the Provincial Assem- 
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bly from Westchester County in 1701, and took his seat on the 12th of 
September, and his younger brother Thomas took his seat as representa- 
tive from Queens County on the same day. The County of Queens did 
not re-elect the younger brother, Thomas Willett, until several years 
later; but William Willett of Cornell’s Neck represented the County of 
Westchester in the Assembly almost continuously for more than thirty 
years, until his death in 1733. 

Provincial Assemblies were, at this date, the highest legislative bodies 
west of the Atlantic, and a seat gave much greater consideration than 
does membership in State Assemblies, now that they are overshadowed 
by the higher dignity of the Federal Congress. The Provincial Assem- 
blies followed the stately ceremonies of the British Parliament. 

And it may be noted that William Willett always sat for the county, 
although he lived in the Borough town of Westchester, which, under 
the charter, also sent a member to the Assembly. In the latter part of 
his time, William Willett’s colleagues from the county had been Adolph 
Phillipse and then Frederick Phillipse; and his associates from the 
Borough had been Chief Justice Lewis Morris, and at one time (1730 to 
1732) his own son, Gilbert Willett (a young man of great promise, who 
died in March, 1732); and his brother, Thomas Willett, sat with him, as 
representative from Queens, continuously from 1710 to the death of 
Thomas in 1725. 

On the death of Colonel Caleb Heathcote in 1720, William Willett of 
Cornell’s Neck succeeded him as Judge of the County of Westchester, 
and also as Colonel of the Westchester County militia, holding each 
office until his death in 1733.* 

But this paper was only designed to make a brief chapter in some of 
the beginnings of Westchester County history. An account of the Wil- 
lett’s of Cornell's Neck who were prominent in the county and in the 
Province for half a century would be of much interest, but it would 
make a chapter in itself. 

It was said at the beginning of this paper, that Thomas Cornell of 
Cornell’s Neck was the earliest settler in Westchester County whose de- 
scendants have been continuously identified with the history of the 
county down to thepresent time. Perhaps, therefore, time may be taken 
here to add that, while the Willetts were in their prosperity, lending po- 


* After the death of Colonel William Willetié (in 1733), his eldest surviving son, William 
—the third William: Willett of Cornell's Neck in consecutive order—succeeded his father as 
Coloncll of the Westchester County militia. Several orders from General Sir William John. 
son and from the Council, relative to services in the French and Indian War (1750-60), 
addressed to ‘‘Colonel William Willett of Westchester,” and to the Colonels of the 
other counties then in existence, are preserved in the State Records (Eng. MSS., LNNNII, 
137, &e.) Colonel William ‘Willett had been elected to the Provincial Assembly as repre- 
sentative of Westchester County to succeed Chief Justice Lewis Morris, who resigned his 
seat in September, 1738, on his appointment as first Governor of New Jersey. Colonel 
William Willett subsequently lived in Rye, Westchester County, and later was again at 
Cornell's Neck. He died after he was eighty years old. 
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litical and social importance to their residence of Cornell’s Neck, one of 
their cousins of the Cornell name as well as blood, came into Westches- 
ter County and established a family which has ever since been numcrous 
and respectable there. This was Richard Cornell of Scarsdale, a. first 
cousin of the first William Willett of the Neck, and the eldest son of 
John Cornell of Cowneck and Mary Kussell, his wife. Richard Cornell 
was brought up in Cowneck, and became an active member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and in 1701 he married Tlannah Thorne, daughter of 
John Thorne, of Flushing, and granddaughter of the immigrant William 
Thorne, whose descendants are very numerous. 

Richard and Hannah (Thorne) Cornell had ten children born on Cow- 
neck, but between 1725 and 1727 he removed across the Sound to Scars- 
dale, where he acquired much land, and, as the County records show, was 
staunch to his Quakerism and suffered some unjust persecution for it. 
The descendants of Richard Cornell of Scarsdale are still numerous in 
this and the neighboring counties. One of the most prominent of them 
is the Flonorable Thomas Cornell of Rondout, who was born at White 
Plains in 1814. And it may be noted that at the first independent elec- 
tion for town officers after the Revolution, which was held in) Scarsdale 
on the 22d of December, 1783, out of the ten town officers chosen six 
bore the name of Cornell, descendants of the first Richard Cornell of 
Scarsdale, grandson of Thomas Cornell. 


This third William Willett had not, however, the force of his father nor of his grand- 
father. His elder brother, Gilbert, had he lived, would have better maintained the rank 
and dignity of the fami'y. Their father, apparently, had thought so, and in order to give 
Gilbert the standing of a landed proprietor, had deeded to him as carly as 1720 one half of 
Cornell’s Neck. Gilbert served the County as Sheriff from 1723 to 1727, and represented 
the Borough of Westchester in the Provincial Assembly from 1728 to his death in 1732. 
Gilbert scems to have also felt that his brother Isaac was the best fitted of the family to be- 
come the owner of the family estate, and in his will, made afew months before his death, 
Gilbert gives his half of Cornell’s Neck to Isaac, on condition that Isaac pays to his brother 
Thomas £300; to his sister, Mary Rodman, £100; to his sister, Anna Jones, £100, and 
£100 equally divided between his three brothers, William, Thomas and Cornelius, Isaac 
a little later acquired the remainder of the Neck by purchase, and kept it as a whole until 
his death in 1774, when he gave a life interest in it to his widow, Margaret Graham. They 
had no children, and on the widow’s death, in 1784, the Neck was finally -divided between 
his nephews, Isaac Willett, and her nephew, Lewis Graham, both of whom had been 


brought up together in his house on the weck. 
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CORNELL’S NECK. 


The map given on a previous page shows the situation of Cornell's 
Neck and its immediate surroundings. The Neck is bounded by water 


courses, and along the water, in many places, are salt meadows, often of 


considerable width, occasionally overflowed by the high tides, The 
upland is generally level or slightly undulating, but attains no great 
clevation above the Sound, although from many points there are beauti- 
ful views over surrounding land and water and across the Sound to Long 
Island, and the deep indentations of Flushing Bay. The land has the 
usual characteristics of Westchester County, in some places grey, moss- 
covered boulders are abundant, and occasional ledges of rock occur and 
woodland alternates with green pastures and cultivated fields, and in 
these modern days a dozen pleasant homes divide the neck that for ‘a 
hundred and forty years the descendants of Thomas Cornell kept as a 


whole. 


ENTRANCE TO THID NECK FROM THE NORTII. 


The old Neck road, entering from the north, leads on slightly devious 
lines southeasterly through groves of ancient oaks, and along the fences 
inclosing the grounds around modern dwellings, down two miles to the 
point where the wide mouth of Westchester Creck meets the shore of 
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the Sound. ITJere, near the shore, stand the old stone walls, with thin, 
wide, flat, anctent looking bricks around chimneys and windows, of an old 
house burned years ago, which probably came down from the carly 
Willett times. On the Iudlow estate, near the Bronx, stands a hand- 


REMAINS OF OLD WILLETYT IlOUSIE NEAR THE POINT. 


some stone house, probably built half a century ago or earlier, in spacious 
and well kept grounds. But the principal house now on the Neck is a 
large stone chateau, built about the end of the last century by Dominick 
Lynch, a wealthy New York merchant, for his own residence. It is on 
an clevated situation near the middle of the Neck, overlooking the 
Sound and the adjacent country. It is now owned and occupied as an 
Academy by the Christian Brothers, who have with it between seventy 
and eighty acres of land, running down to the Sound near the mouth of 
the Bronx. A photograph of the view looking southerly from the up- 
per floor of the Veranda of this Institution is here reproduced. The 
foreground is gay with the good Brothers’ Mower garden, and Flushing 
Bay lies in the distance. 

‘It is the tradition that the Willett Mansion stood a few hundred feet 
east of the Academy, near the present residence of Mrs. Speer, on the 
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elevation overlooking the valley of Westchester Creck, but the old house 
was burned long ago. 


VIEW FROM THE ACADEMY. 


Looking Southerly across Long Island Sound, College Point and Flushing Bay in the Distance, 


GOVERNOR NICOLLS’ PATENT OF 1667, TO THE ELDER WILLIAM 
WILLETT, OF CORNELL'S NECK. 


Richard Nicolls, Esq"., Governor-General under his Royal THigh- 
ness James, Duke of York and Albany, &c., &c., of all his territory 
in America; to all to whom these presents shall come; greeting: 


Whereas there is a certain parcelle of land contained within a Neck com- 
monly called, and known as Cornell’s Neck, lying and being on the 
Maine towa:ds the Sound or East River, being bounded on the west by 
a certain creek or Rivolette, which runs to the Black Rock and sc into 
Bronck’s creek or kill; then the Neck stretching itself east southcast into 
the sound, is bounded on the East by another Rivolette which divides it 
from the limits of Westchester, and a line being drawn from the head of 
each Rivolett where, with a narrow strip the said Neck is joined to the 
main land, it closes up the Neck and makes the North bounds thereof. 
And whereas there was heretofor a patent or Ground brief granted by 


D 


the Dutch Governor William Kieft unto Thomas Cornell for the = said 
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Neck (where among other things) it is mentioned to be bounded along 
the River about half a Dutch mile,* which said Patent or Ground brief 
so granted as aforesaid bears date the 26th day of July, 1646, now the 
Right, Title and interest in the premises being devolved on Sarah Bridges, 
the daughter of the said Thomas Cornell, deceased, who having made proof 


of her Title at law, hath, by deed of gift made over the same with all her 
interest therein unto William Willett, her eldest sonne—for a confirma- 
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LOOKING NORTH—THE NECK ROAD—COMING UP FROM THE POINT. 
The Catholic Protectory Buildings in the distance on the right, 


tion thereof unto the said William Willett, in his possession and enjoy. 
ment of the premises. INOW YEE, that by virtue of the commission and 
authority unto me given by his Royal Highness, I have given, Ratifyed, 
confirmed and granted, and by these presents do give Ratify confirm and 
Grant unto said William Willett, his heirs and assigns, all the aforesaid 
Parcell and Neck of land so bounded as aforesaid, together with all 
woods, marshes meadows, Pastures, Waters, lakes, Creeks, Rivoletts, fish- 
ing, hunting and ffowling, and all other profits commodities and emolu- 
ments of the said parcell and Neck of land, belonging or in anywise ap- 
pertaining, with their, and every their appurtenances, and of every part 

* About two miles English. But this seems to be a mistranslation of the Dutch grant 
given On a previous page, which makes the tract *‘extend about half a Dutch mile from 
the River to a litthke Creek.” The Neck does in fact extend about two miles back from the 
East River and about two miles along the shore line. 
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and parcel thereof To have and to hold the said) pareell and Neck of 
land and premises unto the said William Willett, his heirs and assigns, 
unto the proper use and behoof of the said William Willett, his heirs 
and assigns forever. Paying and Rendering such duty and acknowlede- 
ment as now are, or hereafter shall be constituted, and established by the 
laws of this government, under the obcdicnce of his Royal Highness and 
his heirs and successors. Given under my hand and seal at lort James, 
in New York, in the Island of Manhattan, the 15th day of April in the 
1gth year of his Majesty's reign. Annoy D’n’i 1667. 
Richard Nicolls. 

Recorded by order of the Governor, the day and year above written— 
endorsed “A Patent granted unto Mr. William Willett for Cornell's 
Neck.” (Albany Records.) 


It will be in keeping with Governor Cornell's paper if the Editor adds 
here afew notes of some of the representatives of the immigrant Thomas 
Cornell, of Cornell’s Neck, in 1646, as they are known in Westchester 
and in New York, two centuries and more after his death. 


I. THOMAS CORNELL, OF RONDOUT, 
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Thomas Cornell, born in White Plains, in 1814, and later of Rondout, 
mentioned above in Governor Cornell's paper, was a son of Westchester 
County through half a dozen generations, and the Westchester County 
Historical Society may well take note of him. Ife died since the reading 
of the above paper. 

He was Presidential Elector at the last Election, and cast one of the 
votes of the State of New York for Benjamin Harrison. Thomas Cornell 
was first elected to Congress in 1866, and again in 1880, in cach case a 
Republican elected by a large majority in a strongly Democratic District. 
Ile was founder and President of the Cornell Steamboat Company, of 
the First National Bank of Rondout, of the Ulster and Delaware Rail- 
road, &c., &c. Tle had acquired wealth running up into the millions, and 
was long prominent in political and financial circles. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to endeavor to bring this Thomas Cor- 
nell before the reader, by a brief narrative of a visit to his house, in Au- 
gust of 1889. We were returning from the Western Catskills, over the 
Railroad that he chiefly owned. I had sent him word over night that 
my wife and I would stop over one train and take dinner with him. [lis 
nephew, Thomas Cornell Tloornbeck, met us at the railroad with his 
uncle’s handsome carriage. We drove to his elegant offices to bring him 
home. Do you leave these sumptuous offices, I asked, after walking 
through them, to go down and preside over your Board meetings at the 
bank and elsewhere?’ Oh no, he answered, if the Board wants to sce 
ine, they must come and meet here. 

The large and handsome, but plain, and old fashioned house, stands 
back in quiet dignity in ample grounds in the city. Ilis invalid wife 
honored us by coming down to dinner, and sat beside him at the end of 
the broad table. He had called our attention to the photograph on the 
wall of his seven grandchildren, the children of his eldest daughter, 
Mary Augusta, who lived across the street, who also had kindly come to 
mect us at dinner. We asked her to bring her children over to meet us 
after dinner, and the sweet face of the fourteen years old daughter 
among her six brothers, make a picture it was a pleasure to see and to re- 
member. ' 

I led the talk to his business life. ITe went when a boy from White 
Plains to New York as a clerk, worked hard, made himself necessary, and 
saved a little money every year, until as a young man he had laid up 
eight hundred dollars. By this time his father had gone to Kingston, on 
Rondout Creek, and the young Thomas went there and decided to go 
into freighting on the Hudson River. This was in 1837. He bought a 
sloop for eighteen hundred dollars, paid his eight hundred cash, and _re- 
mained in debt for the rest. In a couple of years he was able to buy a 
second sloop and soon after a third. He was prospering, and his eyes 
were open to every opportunity. An opportunity came to him in this 
way. Let me quote his own language : 


er 
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“The Delaware and Hudson Canal,” he said, “had opened new access 
to the coal mines of Pennsylvania. One day one of the directors came 
to me and said they wanted to put fifty thousand tons of coal into New 
York before winter. -This was a great undertaking for those days. It 
was then late in the season. But I turned it over in my mind, and told 
him I would de it. For how much? he asked. I said for fifty cents a 
ton. -tle seemed to doubt whether it could be done, and asked how I 
would do it, I answered, as soon as you are gone, I will put on a clean 
shirt and take the next boat to Troy, and I'll hire all the barges I can 
find, and I'll hire steamboats to tow them, and if I can’t get barges 
enough, I'll hire sloops. The Director seemed to think it could be done 
in this way, but he asked, can you do it for fifty cents? I said I thought 
I could. Well, he said, we want to get it done, and if you will do it in 
time, we will do better than fifty cents, we will give you sixty cents. 
And it was done in time, and they paid me sixty cents aton for it. And 
that was the beginning of our towing business.” 

Your towing business has grown to a very large business. ‘ Yes,” he 
replied, “it paid expenses the first year, and in five years it paid two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, and one year we cleared two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars.” ‘ You don't do that now?” I said. ‘“ Well 
no, we don’t make more than a hundred and forty or fifty thousand 
dollars a year now.” 

Ife said they owned about forty-five steamboats, but I don’t think he 
knew how many barges and other vessels they owned. 

At length it came time for us to Ieave to catch the three-twenty down 
train on the Hudson River road, at Rhinebeck. The carriage came 
round, and the nephew came to see us in our train. We drove down to 
the ferry, but there was no ferry boat. Rhinebeck was in plain sight 
across the river, a mile away, but the boat was not coming. We waited. 
At length young Tfoorenbeck said the ferry boat was detained on the 
other side, and would not be tn time for our train. ‘ But I don’t want to 
miss that train,” I said. ‘ Vil put you on it,” he answered, and he stepped 
to the telephone and the next moment said to us, “ We'll have a steam- 
boat here in five minutes.” And a handsome tug boat took us to Rhine- 
beck in time, and Thomas Cornell |[loorenbeck saw us in our car. 

It is not often that travelers find themselves in the hands of a friend, 
who, if the ferry boat fails them, can bring a special steamboat to their 
aid in five minutes, and without charge ! 

Thomas Cornell was a man of genial and pleasant manner, rather 
slight in person, and his strength of character and high ability were not 
exhibited in any rugged or harsh outline. He had dropped the Quaker- 
ism, which from his ancestor, the first Richard Cornell, of Scarsdale, had 
come down through four generations to his grandfather, Thomas Cornell, 
of Scarsdale (born 1754, died 1817). Thomas Cornell, of Rondout, was 
in sympathy with the Baptists and was liberal to his Church, 
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The following tabular statement gives the descent from the immigrant 
Thomas Cornell, of Cornell’s neck, 1646, to Thomas Cornell, of White 
Plains and Rondout, 1814-1890: 

1. Thomas Cornell, of Issex, England, born 1595, died 1655, Cornell's 
Neck, 1646. 

2. John. Cornwell and Mary Russell, of Dartsmouth, came to Cowneck, 
1076. 

3. Richard Cornell and Hannah Thorne, of Cowneck, and of Scarsdale, 
from 1725. 

4. Second Richard Cornell, of Scarsdale, born 1708; married Mary 
Ferris. 

5. Peter Cornell, of Mamaroneck, born 1732, died 1765 ; married, 1751, 
Sarah Tlaviland. 

6. Thomas Cornell, of Scarsdale, born 1754, died 1817; married, 1779. 
Hannah Lynch, born 1762, died 1813. 

7. Peter, of White Plains, born 1780; married, first, Margaret Ged- 
ney; married, second, Mary Catharine Snyder. 

8. Thomas Cornell, the second of his father’s fifteen children, born at 
White Plains, January, 1814, died at Rondout, 1890; married Catharine 
Ann Woodmancie, and had four children, two sons who died in infancy, 
and two daughters : 


I. Mary Augusta, married Samuel D. Coykendall, and has six sons 
and one daughter, lives in Rondout. 

II. Cornelia Lucy, married Robert B. Carpenter, and has no children, 
lives in New York. 


II. EZRA CORNELL, FOUNDER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Another son of Westchester County, and descendant of Thomas Cor- 
nell of Cornell’s Neck, was Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell Unit- 
versity, who was born at Westchester Landing, a mile from Cornell's 
Neck, on the rith of January, 1807, and died in Ithaca on the oth of 
December, 1874. Tlewas a descendant in the fifth generation of Thomas 
Cornell’s son Samuel, who in 1669 was living at Dartsmouth, Mass. 

It has been permitted to but few men in the history of the world, to 
found such a magnificent monument to their own memory as Cornell 
University. Jet Westchester County claim a share in its honors. 

It was as a builder of electric telegraph lines that [2zra Cornell laid the 
foundations of a great success. Ile was associated with Professor Morse 
in the construction of the experimental line from Washington to Balti- 
more, laid in 1843 under an appropriation from Congress of $30,000 to 
test the invention. Professor Morse had proposed an underground in- 
sulated wire. By the time ten miles was laid, it was found that the in- 
sulation was imperfect, and the line would not work. The appropriation 
was nearly expended, and the whole project looked likea failure. Then 
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Ezra Cornell proposed to set the wire on poles. After considerable de- 
lay, Professor Morse assented ; the lines were thus suspended in the air, 
and the telegraph was an immediate practical success. It was some 
years, however, before it became a financial success. 
I2zra Cornell was rewarded financially for his patient and intelligent en- 
the present. great system of tele- 


But in the end 


ergy in building up and organizing 
eraphy in the United States. 
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The founding and building up of Cornell University is an interesting 
illustration of the origin and growth of a great idea in the hands of a 
man able to grasp opportunitics. [ct us trace its development. 

Ezra Cornell was brought up ona farm, and was always interested in 
agriculture, and when his growing prosperity gave him the means he 
bought a beautiful farm of three hundred acres adjoining the village 
of Ithaca, on the upper part of which the University now stands. 
He became a leader in the agriculture of the county, and in 1858 was 
President of the Tompkins County Agricultural Society. In 1862 he 
was President of the New York State Agricultural Society, and as Presi- 
dent of the State Society he found himself ex-officio a trustee of the 
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State Agricultural College, then struggling for existence in the town of 
Ovid, in Seneca County. ‘This effort of the State to found an Aericul- 
tural College interested him much. Other cfforts were making to create 
a “ People’s College” in Schuyler County on the Congressional land 
grant, with but little other backing. Congress had recently appropriated 
to the several States in proportion to representation in| Congress grants 
of public lands in support of agricultural and mechanical education. 
The share of the State of New York was 990,000 acres. But this grant 
was not money. It was a right tothe land, and the right could be sold 
if the State found buyers, or the land could be located from any of the 
public lands of the nation, and the land itself subsequently sold when a 
market could be found for it. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Cayuga Fiske House. Morrill McGraw White Physical Sibley 
Lake. Sage Chapel. Hall. Hall. Hall. Laboratory, College. 


General View of earlier buildings of Cornell University, from Sage College. 


I°zra Cornell was a member of the State Assembly in 1862 and 1863, and 
State Senator from 1864 to 1867. Tle was very much interested in the 
State Agricultural College, then without means for its work, and he at 
length proposed to contribute of his own money $300,000 to its funds, 
provided .the institution was removed to Ithaca, and the State would 
donate to it one-half of the Congressional land grant. Out of this pro- 

g g | 
posal finally grew the Charter of the Cornell University, enacted in 1865. 
Iezra Cornell gave in the first instance half a million of dollars, and the 
State contributed the whole of the Congressional land grant. This land 

> Do 

grant without excluding other studies, was to be primarily devoted to 
teaching Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts. The Cornell University 
put Agriculture at the head of its list of studies, but its founder said: 

“7 would found an institution where any person can find instruction 
in any study.” 

And now he contributed, without compensation two hundred acres of 

) I 
the upland plateau of his farm, as a site for the University. No finer 
situation could be found in the State. It 1s about four hundred feet in 
elevation, above Cayuga Lake, which it overlooks for thirty miles. 
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These gifts were the beginnings of the great University. [Ezra Cor- 
nell’s liberality was contagious. Morrill Tall, named in honor of Senator 
Morrill, the author of the land grant, and White [fall named in honor of 
the first President of the University, Andrew D. White, were hardly 
built when John McGraw, a wealthy citizen of Ithaca, and one of- the 
first trustees of the University, contributed a hundred thousand dollars 
for the erection of McGraw I[lall, for the library and museum. Then 
Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, built and equipped, at his own cost, the 
Sibley College, with complete appliances for mechanical instruction and 
practice. Henry W. Sage, one of the original trustees, and now. Chair- 
man of the Board, has built and endowed Sage College, for the education 
of girls, and erected the University Chapel at a cost of more than three 
hundred thousand dollars, and is now crecting a magnificent new library 
building. 

I'zra Cornell made some millions of dollars for the University by his 
management of the Congressional Land Grant. ‘The scrip for the land 
was in.the hands of the State Comptroller, when the University received 
its Charter, in 1865, and 76,000 acres had been sold at about eighty-five 
cents an acre, and the price was now run down to about filty cents. 
The large amount of this scrip from the shares of the several States, 
being on the market, ran down the price. If sold at that time the whole 
share of New York would have hardly brought half a million dollars. 
But if the land would be eligibly located and held for a good market, it 
would bring many times that amount. The University could not legally 
locate this land and wait for amarket. Vhe expense of the location, and 
of the consequent local taxation while it was being held, would be very 
large. [ezra Cornell finally undertook to have the lands located, and to 
pay all expenses growing out of it, and to account to the University for 
every dollar of profit. This undertaking cost him a million and a half of 
dollars and much labor, but the University after paying all the cash out- 
lay has netted more than three millions of dollars from this land grant 
and has still much land to sell. 

Cornell University, in 1868, had three hundred and fifty pupils... In 
1890 it has more than twelve hundred. 

A visit to the University, similar to one made by the writer, at the 
commencement exercises in the summer of 1889, in the company of 
Ezra Cornell’s son, x-Governor Alonzo B. Cornell and his family, en- 
ables a stranger to appreciate something of its grandeur. When Ezra 
Cornell died, in December, 1874, he had nearly completed his sixty- 
eighth year. 

The following tabulated statement shows the descent of [Ezra Cornell 
from the immigrant Vhomas Cornell of Cornell’s Neck in 1046: 


1. Thomas Cornell, of Essex, England, and of Cornell’s Neck, born 
1565, died 1655. 
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2. Samuel and Deborah Cornell, of Dartsmouth. 

3. Stephen and Hannah Cornell, of Swansea. 

4. ‘Stephen Cornell ; .marfied, 1719, Kuth Pierce. 

§. Elijah Cornell, of Swansea; married, 1769, Sarah Miller. 


III. EX-GOVERNOR’ ALONZO 2B. CORNELL. 
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6. Elijah Cornell, at one time of Westchester County, and subse- 
quently of Ithaca; born 1771, died 1862; married Eunice Bar- 
nard,. 

7. Ezra Cornell, born at Westchester 1807, died, 1874; married, at 
Ithaca, 1831, Mary Ann Wood. 

8. Governor Alonzo B. Cornell, born 1832; married, 1852, Ellen A. Co- 
vert. 
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g. Charles lezra Cornell, born 1855; married, 1882, Katherine Bouck, 
eranddaughter of Governor Willtam C. Bouck, 

10. William Bouck Cornell, born 1883. 

Governor Cornell ts a descendant of Thomas Cornell, of Cornell's 
Neck, in the seventh generation.’ He is the eldest son of [zra Cornell, 
the founder of the University, and was born in Ithaca, in 1832, and 
when his father was building the first telegraph lines in the United States, 
was cleven years old. T1e became a telegraph operator, and the click of 
the instrument, if he happens to sit within hearing is still as intelligible 
to him as the human voice. 

He carly became a leader in the Republican party, first in his own 
neighborhood and then in the State, and was Chairman, for ten years, 
of the Republican State Committee. IH]e was appointed Commissioner 
of the new Capitol in May, 1868, was made Surveyor of the Port of New 
York in March, 1869,.was elected to the State Assembly, taking his seat 
in January, 1873, and was immediately made Speaker. He was ap- 
pointed Naval officer in 1877, and was Governor of the State of New 
York 1879-82. 

Governor Cornell is also a. Director in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

Governor Cornell is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Cor- 
nell. University, under the provision of the Charter, that the eldest male 
descendant of the founder shall always be one of the Board of Trustees. 


IV. JOHN B. CORNELL, OF NEW YORK, 


Another of the later descendants among us, of the immigrant of 
1636, Thomas Cornell, of Cornell’s Neck, was John B. Cornell, of New 
York, whom many of the readers of these pages will have had the pleas- 
ure to know personally. 

John B. Cornell was descended in the sixth generation from Thomas 
Cornell’s son mes ee who died at his home in Rockaway, Long Island, 
in 16094. Richard,* of Rockaway, was himsclf a prominent man in his 
time, first in Ilushing aud then in Rockaway. 

Richard Cornell’s grandson, Thomas Corncll, of Rockaway, born in 1702, 
represented Queens County in the Provincial Assembly, from 1739 to his 
death, in 1764. 

Whitehead Cornell, grandson of above Thomas Cornell, of Rockaway, 
represented Queens County in the State Assembly from 1788 to 1708. 

John B. Cornell, of New York, was one of the grandsons of White- 
head Cornell and Abigail Ticks his wife. . 

John B. Cornell, born 1820, died 1887, was a man of great ability and 
of great charity. His abilities found their exercise, not in secking per- 
sonal or political advancement, but in the creation and the practical man- 
agement of a very large and prosperous Tron Works, and in practical and 
unostentatious deeds of charity and benevolence. He gave freely of his 
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time as well as of his money in wise aid to the poor, to the building of 
churches, and to all works which he believed to be for the good of the 
world. lor the last forty years of his life, his contributions to charitics 
and to church work averaged more than thirty thousand dollars a year, 
beginning of course with less, but aggregating a good deal more than a 
million of dollars. He had alarge family and was liberal in expenditures 


for their comfort and pleasure, but he made it a rule that his charities 
should always equal if they did not exceed his personal and family ex- 
penditures. 

He began with small means, but he soon prospered. T'rom the first 
he had contributed in charity freely, as he thought he could afford. But 
when money came in more freely, he found his willingness to give grew 
less. One day he refused a contribution which he afterwards felt that he 
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ought to have made. “ Avarice grows by what it feeds on,” he said to 
himself, as he told the story afterwards ; and he then determined that he 
“must break the back of avarice.” To the next applicant, whom he 
thought worthy, he responded by a contribution so liberal that the ap- 
plicant was more astonished than had been the previous one who had 
been refused. ‘“ But avarice never troubled me again !" he said. 

He was a zealous Methodist, but did not forget charity in his zeal. 
When John Kelly, who knew his zeal for the Methodist Church, came to 
Mr. Cornell and asked him for a contribution towards a Roman Catholic 
Church at Rockaway, the home of his ancestors, he promptly answered, 
“Mr. Kelly, I will give as muchas you will.” Of course the Catholic 
Church was built. 

Several of the children and grandchildren of John B. Cornell are now 
living in Westchester County, and a good many of his more remote 
cousins have long been there. He was himself an occasional resident in 
the County, and gave some of his means to its good works. As he was 
descended from one of the earliest settlers in the County, and was an 
honor to the name he bore, the editor is glad to make this brief notice of 
him in a paper on Westchester County history. 

The following tabular statement shows the descent of John B. Cornell 
from the immigrant of 1636, Thomas Cornell, of Essex, England, and of 


Cornell’s neck in 1646: 
oo uv ma 
Z0L3sede 


I. Vhomas Cornell, of Cornell’s Neck. 
- II. Richard Cornell, of Rockaway, died 1694. 
III. Thomas Cornell, of Rockaway, born 1675, died 17109. 
IV. Thomas Cornell, born 1702, died 1764; married Sarah Doughty, 
in Provincial Assembly 1739-17064. 
V. Thomas Cornell, of Rockaway, born 1722, died 1766; married 
Ilelenah Whitehead. 
VI. Whitehead Cornell, Assembly 1788-1798 ; married Abigail Hicks. 
VII. Thomas Cornell, married Ilannah Tewlett. 
VIII. John B. Cornell, of New York, born 1820, died 1887, He had 
nine children who grew to maturity : 


¥. Mary. Cornell, married, 1875, Charles Kk. Leffingwell, of Yonkers. 
Julia Cornell, married Francis A. Jayne, of Tarrytown. 
3. John M. Cornell, married Sarah A. Keen, of Philadelphia. THe now 


bo 


carrics on the business. 
4. Thomas Irwin Cornell, died at the age of cighteen. 
§. Minnie Cornell, married William If. Baker. 
6. Jay Black Cornell, died at age of twenty-five. 
Margaret L. Cornell, married Charles G. Treat, U. S. A., now on 
staff of General O. O. Howard. 
8. Henry M. Cornell, married Rose Bretherton, 
9. Helen H..Cornell, 


ty 
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V. REBECCA CORNELL WOOLSEY. 


Rebecca Cornell Woolsey, one of the daughters of the immigrant 
Thomas Cornell, of Cornell’s Neck, was also at one time joint owner of 
the Neck, with her sister Sarah. Oler descendants are numerous under 
the Woolsey name, and a branch of the Woolsey family has been in 
Westchester County for the past two centuries. Many of her descend- 
ants in New York and New England, have become eminent, and for the 
sake of one of them, Mrs. Edgar L. Heermance, formerly of White 
Plains, whom many of the members of the Westchester County [Tistori- 
cal Society have personally known and honored, a brief note of them 
will be made here. 

Rebecca Cornell, as elsewhere stated, married in New Amsterdam in 
1647, George Woolsey, of Bristol, England. Their grandson, the 
Reverend Benjamin Woolsey, of Dosoris (born 1687, graduated at Yale, 
1707, died 1756), wasa man of honorable standing in the Church near 
two centuries ago. His wife, Abigail Taylor, brought a dowry of several 
hundred acres of land on the northwest shore of the town of Oyster 
Bay, between Glen Cove and the Sound, whence came the name still re- 
tained. Dosoris, the wife’s dower (dos wxorts). Here he built a Church 
and preached in it for many years gratuitously, and for his hearers who 
came froma distance he provided a dinner after the morning service.* 

Colonel Melancthon Taylor Woolsey, born 1717, eldest son of Reverend 
Benjamin Woolsey and his wife Abigail Taylor, died in the service of 
his country, at Crown Point, in the fight against the French, in 1758. 

General Melancthon Lloyd Woolsey (born 1758, died 1819), son of 
above Colonel Woolsey, was aid of Governor George Clinton, in the 
Revolution; and was afterwards Major Genéral in the New York Militia. 

Commodore Melancthon Taylor Woolsey (born 1780, died 1838), son 
of above General Woolsey, entered the United States Navy in 1800, 
fought under Decater, at Tripoli, and under Commodore Chauncey in 
the war of 1812, and was subsequently in command of the West Indian 
and of the Brazilian Squadrons of the United states Navy. [lis son, 
Melancthon Brooks Woolsey, U. S. N., has been much employed at 
Washington. 

Rebecca Woolsey (born 1755, died 1813), daughter of above General 
Woolsey, bearing the name of her greater-grandmother, in the fifth 
generation, Rebecca (Cornell) Woolsey, married, in 1782, Hon. James 
Hillhouse, of New Haven, a member of Congress 1790-1796, and later 
United States Senator (1796-1810). Their daughter, Rebecca Woolsey 
Hillhouse, married in t810 Reverend Nathaniel Hewett, D.D., and was 
the mother of the Reverend Augustine IF. Hewett, of the Paulists, of 
New York. 

Another grandson of the Reverend Benjamin Woolsey, of Dosoris, 
was William Walton Woolsey, of New York, born 1766, died 1839, who 


*N. Y. Gen. Rec., IV, 144. 
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married Elizabeth Dwight, granddaughter of Jonathan I:dwards, and 


their son Theodore Dwight Woolsey, descendant of Rebecca Cornell 
Woolsey, in the fifth generation, was President of Yale College for a 
quarter of a century, 1846 to 1871. 

Agnes Woolsey, born 1838, daughter of President Woolsey,* married, 
in 1863, our lamented friend the Rev. Edgar Laing Ifeermance, who at 


Copied by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, from Portrait in their volume of 


President Woolsey’s Scrmons. 


the time of his death, in 1888, was the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Westchester County Ifistorical Society, and many of our 
members will recall the graceful hospitality they have shared at her 
house. 

Major Theodore Winthrop, born 1828, killed in the fight at Big Bethel, 
Va., roth June, 1861, was a son of President Woolsey’s sister, Elizabeth 
Woolsey, who married Francis Bayard Winthrop. Major Winthrop was 
therefore a descendant of Rebecca Cornell Woolsey, in the sixth genera- 
tion. 
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The editor hopes that these few notes of some of the descendants of 
Thomas Cornell, of Essex, England, and then of Cornell’s Neck, in 
Westchester, as they have lived among us 200 years after his death, will 
be of interest to any one who is interested in Thomas Cornell, or in the 
first settlement of what is now Westchester County. 

They also tend to make good the claim of Governor Cornell’s paper, 
that Thomas Cornell was the carliest settler in what is now Westchester 
County, whose descendants are still numerous and in good esteem 
among us. THOMAS C, CORNELL. 


YONKERS, July, 1890. 
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